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"spread race, who may have arent Aas bearing 
Roce Qn the connection between-Kurimbas*and, Kurnbas, it 
i eis worthy of note thatthe latter, ih some*places, erect © 
jdolmens as a resting-place for the dead (See Kuruba,) 
Be , It isnoted, in the Gazetteer of the Nilgiris, that’ the oa 
* »Kurumbas ‘trade largely ‘on the extraordinary dread * 
of their supposed magical powers which possesses the 
* Todas and the Badagas—the latter especially. ~ Stories 
_ + are told of how they can summon wild elephants’ at will, 
‘and reduce rocks to powder merely by scattering mystic 
herbs upon them.” 
+“ The Kurumbas,” Harkness writes, “have a knowl- 
edgeof herbs and medicinal roots, and the Burghers 
_»(Badagas) say that they limit their knowledge thereof to 
i, hose which are noxious only, and believe that,, with:the 
“ assistance’ of their magic, they are able to convey them 
into the.stomachs of those to whom they have any dislike. 
4 _ The wiolent antipathy existing between the Burghers 
Fr ~ and. the Kurumbas, and the dread and horrorwhich: 
the’former entertain of the preternatural powers’ of ‘the 
Jatter, are, perhaps, not easily accounted for. bit” 
| neither sickness, death, nor misfortune of any kind, ever 4%, 
er the former, without the latter having the credit of 
J sing it. A few years before, a Burgher had been 
; dakged by the sentence of the provincial court for the 
murder faKurumba. The act of the former was not 
2 what was considered great provocation. Disease. 
attacked the inhabitants of the hamlet, a murrain their ‘ 
a The former had carried off a great part of the. 
‘of thé murderer, and he himself had but —- 



































: “no léss: thaa-forry-eight Kurumbas wbreaniedeed 
a “a smaller* number in 1875 “and 1882. An 1900 a 7 
family"6f, KKtrumbas was murdered, of which the» 
Prgrtin hada” “réputation as a medicine-man; Was. believe 
. tovhave-brought disease and death into.a Badaga village, 
*The* sympathies of the whole country-side . were. s¢ 
strongly-with the murderers that detection was made ver 
difficult, and the persons charged were acquitted.* _ 
this case several Todas were implicated.» ‘It is,” » Mi 
Grigg writes, “(a curious fact that neither ‘Kota, Trula, or . 
Badaga will slay a Kurumba until a Toda has struck the 
first blow, but, as soon as his sanctity has been violated 
by a blow, they hasten to complete the murderous work, 
‘Which.the sacred hand of the Toda has begua,” ; 
Badaga’s dread of the Kurumba is said to beso: great 
that a simple threat of vengeance has proved fatal. “My 
Toda, guide—a stalwart representative of: his tribe 
duekpressed fear of walking from Ootacamund to Kotagiri, 
Ja distance of eighteen miles along a highroad, lest h 
“Penonld come to grief at the hands of Kurumbas; but 
. this’ was. really a frivolous excuse to get out of, accori- 
ying me to a distance from his domestic hearth, _ In 

like manner, Dr. Rivers records that, when he wen 
Kotagiri, a Toda who was to accompany him m 
stipulation that he should be provided with a com 
as the Kurambas were very numerous in that 
_ connection with the Toda legend of On, who cr 
~” buffaloes and the Todas, Dr. Rivers writes that“ 
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» UMBN. 
i people ahd the buifaloes and the pe to g sega! 
~ him farewell. . All’ the ,people camesexcept a man of » a 
‘Kwodrdoni named Arsarikutan. .-He,and his familydides 
not dome. , All the buflaloes cata ‘except the Arsaiir,, ” 
ns the buffaloes of the Kwodroni ti (sacréd daity)... Some: ry, 
trees also-failed to come. On blesséd. all the people, 
econ: trees present, but said that, because Arsdn- 
y Kutan had not come, he and his people should die be 
a ai’ the hands of the Kurumbas, and that; “because 
¥t Arsaiir’ ‘had not come, they should be killed by 
tsa ae the trees which had not come should bear , 
bitters Since that time the Todas have feared the" 
ay ianontan) van buffaloes have been killed by tigers.” 
ate the Nilgiri hills, honey-combs are collected by 
ample and Shélagas. The supply of .honey 
» varies. according to the nature of the season, and is said © 
te be especially plentiful and of good quality when | 
a [peeiente flowers.* The Kurumbas are said fo have 
= keen eye-sight, gained from constantly watch~ 
ing the bee to his hive. When they find a hive, not 
"quite ready to take, they place a couple of sticks in a 
in position. This sign will prevent any “other — 
urumba from taking the honey, and no Badaga orother 
an would meddle with it on any account, for fear of 
killed by sorcery. 
Rattibed, by a liberal allowance of alcohol and tobacco, © 
“Karymbas, armed with bamboo torches, will follow, , 
ae tracks of a wounded ‘bison’ (Bos — ‘ 
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piece 2% he: asked “Oni: 1 saw a bee" the 
| answer Givert with’ the ‘greatest monchalance. 

} “occasion he found him | | 
- Kurum , seein m hesitate, thrust his stick dhiade 

HO the ‘swarm, and, with ‘the bare rematk “ Not 
marched on. The District Forest Officer, whenir. 

- out Senta, had an easy shot at a stag, and missed” 
““Thefe,”"said the Kurumba, pointing to a distant pie 
“is your “bullet.” His trained sense of heari te 
doubt enabled him to locate the sound of’ ‘the b ah 
striking the tree, and his eyes, following? ‘the, ‘sound, 
“instantly detected the slight blaze made by the: Seen 
the bark. The visual acuity of a number of.tribessamd 4 
castes inhabiting the mountains, jungles, and: plains, ‘has. af’ 
been determined by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers and thyself — 
by means of the Cohn letter E method. And, though® - 
the jungle man, who has to search for his food arid*mark. 
the ttdcks or traces of wild beasts, undoubtedly possesses - z 
a’ specially trained keenness of vision for the exigencies’ | 
of his ‘primitive life, our figures show that, as regards. 
Ordinafy visual acuity, he has no advantage over the 
more highly civilised classes. fg uh 

- “Whe Kurumbas of the Mysore forests,” Mr. Thites my 
bald writes, “make fire by friction. They folldw the. 

» same method as the Todas, as described by Mr. Thurston? 

» but never use the powdered charcoal in the, eavity, ot a 

» gthe horizontal piece of wood which is held down b¥- their 

be feet, or by acompanion. The fine brown powdér,y form ed 

during the rotation of the longer vertical “pieeé) “giv 
fe sufficient tinder, which soon ignites, and is then*pla 

a small piece of cotton rag, rolled loosely, . and | gent 

ym until it is ignited. The vertical stick is x 

the palms, and has a reciprocal motion, | 




























me using a cei Svinte rant viii natura 
brings the palms to he bottoin, wwhieli:thiey are’ at pe 
+, taised to theioriginal position, and the operatian-con® a 
“tinued till the naturally formed tinder ignites.” 4 ae & 
eet bs 
ns 4 In “hige report on Forest’ Administration’ i 
bl 903, Mr. C. D’A. McCarthy writes 2 felons 
concerning the Kurumbas, who work for “the “Forest, 
7 epartment- “We experienced in connection with thes 
pre misiinbas one of those apparent aberrations of sense and 
intellect, the.occurrence of which amongst this peculiar 
was ‘foreshadowed in the last report. The Chief» , 
Commissioner is aware that, in the interests of the 
as themselves, we substitute for a single cash” a 
z » payftient distributions to the same value of food-#rains, 4 
‘clothes and-cash, in equal proportions of each. Now, 
- séventy years ago, before the annexation of Coorg, the 
Kirtibas and similar castes were predial slaves of the 
rs dominant Coorgs, receiving no other remuneration: for 
BE - service-thap food and clothing. In fact, this institu 
iy nothing | ‘than real slavery, was not entirely broke a 
_up until the:great demand for local labour created by the — 
ning up*6f the country for coffee cultivation so late — 
1860-1870, so that the existing generation are still 
cognisant of the old state of affairs. Last year, during 
hie stribution of rewards for the successful protection 
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was. ‘put into the heads of Sia people that our x 
m of remuneration, which includes the distribution, 
food and’ clothing, was an attempt to create sea at 
expense a system of, as it were, fi 
It that. for a time nothing woul 








i : Anghis: xeport, 1904-1985," Ir. McGarthy states: ” 
fe stags lécal system of fire | _aneme consisting oft 






and, provided the superior officers al see ‘to “he 4 
_ Rayment of the rewards, are evidently quite satis ie : 
‘the deductions for failures are just and fair.” _ <. gue 

* - The Kurumbas are said to have been very, ae 

= the mining operations during the short life of fhe ‘ia 

' gold-mines. A few years ago, I received the skull 
two Kurumbas, who went after a porcupine into.a desert 
tunnel on the Glenrock Gold-mining Company's land 
the Wynad. The roof fell in on them, and they. were 

d alive. ae: 

n.a note on the ‘Ethnogénie des Dravidiosge Mex. iH 

i cis Lapicque writes as follows. ‘“ Les populations 
- caractéristiques du Wainaad sont les Panyer, as negroy le: 










probablement qui existent dans toute I’'Inde. - 
” part, les tribus vivant de leur cété sur lexinae pi 
cultures, fortement négroides‘encore, mais plus mélang 





5 cage Nayakas ; but I have no h 
at the Nayakas in my seeded are 


e shies the Kurumbas. The two cle 


The Nayakas have separate 
The chief ge 


My" Nayakas do not recognise this 
their place of worship in the heart of ’ 
here they make their puja (worship) under tl 
‘of their own priest. The Nayakas w 
‘the funeral of a Kurumba ; nor will Bik: 
as to the funeral of one of their own tribe. 
variation in their modes of life. The Kurum’ 
lives in comparatively open country, in tl 








KURUMBA (SHOLA NAIKER). 


Some 'Nayakas puke 
r “of Raising themselves at will into, 


the ee holds the Nayaka i in as 
r castes hold the Kurumba, Lower do 


¢ low the ghats I am opening a rubber 


e nother Nayaka colony, who diff tis 


their congeners above, although 


within five miles as the ie 
Ps 


ad, Malayalam fashion, and his’ 
s of “Malayalam. _ The Nayaka on the 
fa mop of curly hair, and speaks a dialect 
net from the Kurumba language, the 
from Kanarese. But that the | 

merely a sept of the Nayaka f 

fact that intermarriage is common 
ies, and that they meet at the same 

The priest of the hill 
‘both divisions of the Nayakas and | 








‘sl the title Ravulo, and wear the sacred thread. It i is 
‘noted in the Madras Census Report, 1901, that ‘‘ some 
' of them wear the sacred thread, and follow Chaitanya, 
and Oriya Brahmans will accept drinking-water at their 
' hands. They will eat in Brahmans’ houses, and will 
_ accept drinking-water from Gaudos, Bhondaris, and 
' Ravulos.” . Bhondaris wash the feet of Kuginios | ‘on 
ceremonial occasions, and, in return for their Services, 
_ receive twice the number of cakes given to other guests 
A at feasts. " « 4? 
In additidh to the Kurumos proper, there is a sec- »_ 
“tion called Kaji Kurumo, which is regarded as lower in | 
the*social status. The caste titles are Bissoyi, Béhara, 4 
Dudi, Majhi, Nayako, Podhano, Ravulo, Ravuto, Séna- * 
pati, and Udhdhandra. Those who bear the titles Dud 
are priests ‘at the temples of the village deities.‘ The 
e Udhdhandra was conferred by a zamindar, and is at 
eset “borrie by a number of families, intermarriage 
ng members of which is forbidden. Every, village 
ta headman entitled Adhikari, who is under the 
ol ofa chief headman called Béhara. Both these 
tments are hereditary. ; 
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4 oe on 

















Anis (village deities), such as Bodo Ravulo, Bagha 
Kumbéswari, and Sathabhavuni. In some places, 
are certain marriage restrictions based on the 
gods. For example, a family whose house-god is 
Ravulo may not intermarry with another family 
h oaieawall the same deity. piped family of hae 
































"gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead,"which are i 
- through a hole drilled in the base of the = 
plugged with silver. i 


. through the mock-marriage rite, called dharma bibha, 
ith her grandfather or other elder. On the evening 
of, the day previous to that of the real’ marriage, cal} 
gondo "Sona; the paternal aunt of the bridegroom goes 
a tank (pond), carrying thither a brass vessel. Thi 
‘, placed‘on the tank bund (embankment), and worshipped. 
_ Some cowry (Cyfrea arabica) shells are then thrown 
_ into the tank, and the vessel is filled with water, r 
taken’ to the house. At the entrance thereto, a Sull 
khondia aude stands, holding a vessel of water, fre 


five houses af members of her own caste, and 1 ‘ 

water therefrom in her vessel, which is Hig: t 

housé‘gods, and eventually kept on the marfiage 

throughout the wedding ceremonies. Ovef the 1a 
, dais (bédi) at the bridegroom’ s house, four brass 1 


»placed at the four corners. Round the ‘four — 
thereof seven turns of thread are made by a B: 
purdhit. The bridegroom, wearing mokkuto (fore 
‘chaplet) and sacred thread, after going seven 
“round the dais, breaks the thread, and takes hi 
‘thereon, After Zizyphus Jujuba leaves and ri 
: heen thrown over him, he is taken in proce es 







a girls and women at the entrance to 


J fenton src 206), Ogee. 









KURUMO 
over him, and he proceeds in a palanquin to the home 
of the bride. At the marriage ceremony, the bride 
. throws rice on the head of the bridegroom over a screen 
ae which is interposed between them. After their hands 
have begn tied together, a grinding-stone and roller are 
y placed between them, and they face each other while 
' their fingers are linked together above the stone. On 
' the seventh day, the newly married couple worship seven 
be posts at the bride’s house. The various articles used 
jn connection with the marriage ceremonies, except one 
aa are thrown into atank. On his return thence, the 
eeeeroom breaks the pot, after he has been sprinkled 
the eypater contained in it by a Bhondari. At times 
i ‘marriage, and on other auspicious occasions, the Kuru- 
_ mos, when they receive their guests, must take hold of 
their sticks or umbrellas, and it is regarded as an insult 
his is not done. 

18 fifth and eighth days after the birth of a child, 

sy ath is spread on the floor, on which the infant is 
ed, with a book (bagavatham) close to its head, and 
iro trad, such as is used by Oriya castes for branding: 
in of the abdomen of newly-born babies, at its side. 















emonial, and a Brahman purdhit reads a puranam, 
1 leaves and areca nuts are then distributed. On 













ard to the auerieiion of various vratams ( sts 
lled sudasa vratam, is s observed ona 1 T d 





















and cut off. The deity is worshipped, and Seven” 

afe made in the piece of thread, which is tied on to 
left upper arm of the matron. This vratam is a 
observed by Oriya castes. a 
Kurup.—!n a note on the artisan classes of Mala 


professions which at first sight seem strangely incon- _ 
gruous, shampooing or massage, and the constructi¢ 
of the characteristic leather shields of Malabar.” E 
the two arts are intimately connected with the syster 


kalari fecanatcas) and the title kurup, i is Py ope 4 
castes connected with that institution. A stmilai Ni~ 
nation.is found in the Vil-Kurups (bow-Kurups), 
traditional profession was to make bows and arrows 
train the youth to use them, and who now: a 
make umbrellas, and provide bows and arrows for: some 
Nayar ceremonies. Other classes closely connected ‘i | 
the Kollans or Kurups distinguished by the prefixes — 
Chaya (colour), Palissa (shield), and Tol (leather), wh 
: are at present engaged in work in lacquet, wood, 
eather.” Kurup also occurs as a title of Na 
reference to the profession of arms, and many 
— = this title are saidt to still 













_(bird-catchers). They are also called Jangal Jati and 
Ar Kattu Mahrati. Among themselves they are known as 
! - Vagiri or Vagirivala, They are further known as Yeddu 
- Marigé Vétagandlu, or hunters who hide behind a 
bullock. In decoying birds, they conceal themselves 
_ behind a bullock, and imitate the cries of birds in a 
ost perfect manner. They are said to be called in 
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. The lowly position of these three 
es is attributed to the fact that the three brothers, 
wandeting about, came across Sita, the wife of 
about whose personal charms they made remarks, 
ghed. This made Sita angry, and she uttered 
following curse :—“ Malitho shikar, naitho bhikar,” 
if (birds) are found, huntsmen; if not, beggars, 
ing to a variant of the legend,* many years — 
Rajputana there lived two brothers, the elder — 
10m was dull, and the younger smart. One day _ 
Beeecees to be — a bullock along a i — i 






















elder she ordered to live by carrying goods 
country on pack-bulfocks, and the younger 
birds by means of two snares, which she ob 
formed from hair plucked from under her arm, 
sequently the Vagirivalas never shave that pe 
the body. % 
The Kuruvikkarans are nomadic, and keep 
bullocks, which convey their huts and domestic u 
from place to place. Some earn their living by coll 


Streets begging, and singing songs, which are 
popular, and imitated by Hindu women. They fu 
earn a livelihood by hawking needles and glass b 


bazar. ii ass: 
One of the occupations of the Kuruvikkarans is tk 
manufacture and sale of spurious jackal horns, kr 
as narikompu. To catch the jackals, they mi 
enclosure of a net, inside which a man seats f 
armed witha big stick. He then proceeds toe 
a perfect imitation of the jackal’s cry, on hearing » 
the jackals come running to see what is the mat 







The cry was quite perfe 
| would have doubted that he belonge 










_ The process of manufacture of 

















Be pierces it. The horn is also said to be made out of the 

molar tooth of a dog or jackal, introduced through a small 
hole in a piece of jackal’s skin, round which a little blood 
or turmeric paste is smeared, to make it look more 
natural, In most cases only the horn, with a small piece 
of skull and skin, is sold. Sometimes, instead of the skin 
from the part where the horn is made, a piece of skin 
is taken from the snout, where the long black hairs are, 
i The horn then appears surrounded by long black bushy 
airs, The Kuruvikkarans explain that, when they see 
jackal with such long hairs on the top of its head, 
ey kriow that it possesses a horn. A horn-vendor, 
whom I interviewed, assured me that the possessor of 
| horn is a small jackal, which comes out of its hiding- 
lace on full-moon nights to drink the dew. According 


er of a pack of jackals. The Sinhalese and Tamils 
regard the horn “as a talisman, and believe that its 
ate possessor can command the realisation of every 





© spurious horns, which I posiiidelll 
olen from my study table, to hoe 

















- Some Kuruvikkarans carry suspended from their 
- turban or body-cloth a small whistle, with which they 
imitate the song of birds, and attract them. Young boy 
often have with them a bundle of small sticks strung 
together, and with a horse-hair noose attached to them. 
The sticks are driven into the ground, and grain is strewn 
around to entice birds, which get caught in the noose, 
The women wear a petticoat and an ill-fitting bodice. — 
Among other classes ‘‘ Wearing the bodice like a Kuru- — 
vikkaran woman ” is used asa taunt. The petticoat may 
never be taken off till it is tattered and torn, and replaced hay 
by a new one ; and, when a woman bathes, she has to do. 3 
so with the garment on. Anything which has come Fs | 
contact with the petticoat, or rice husked witha oman’s _ 
feet, is polluted, and may not be used by men. Women 
adorn themselves with necklaces of beads and cowry > 
shells, or sometimes, like the Lambadis, wear shell — 
bracelets. Both men and women stain their teeth with 
a preparation of myrabolams, Acacza arabica pods, and 
sulphates of copper and iron. Females may not blacken’ 
their teeth, or wear a necklace of black beads before 
marriage. ‘ 
A young married woman, wherever she nay be during 
the daytime, must rejoin her husband at night. If she 
fails to do so, she has to go through the ordeal of graspin 
a red-hot iron bar or sickle, and carrying it sixteen pace 
without dropping it. Another form of ordeal is dippi 
the hands in a pot containing boiling cowdung water, 
picking out therefrom a quarter-anna piece. I 
~ woman is innocent, she is able to husk a small quanti 
_ paddy (rice) by rubbing it between her hands imm 
the peynession in the liquid. If a man 































His innocence is established if 



















iron placed thereon. 


_ The Kuruvikkarans have exogamous septs, of which 
‘Ranaratdd seems to be an important one, taking a high 

place in the social scale. Males usually add the title 

Sing as a suffix to their names. 

Marriage is always between adults, and the celebra- 

‘tion, including the betrothal ceremony, extends over five 

days, during which meat is avoided, and the bride keeps 

_ her face concealed by throwing her cloth over it. Some- 


house ?* I am giving her to your son. Take care of 
1er. Do not beat her when she is ill. If she cannot 
water, you should help her. If you beat her, or 
treat her in any way, she will come back to us.” The. 
future father-in-law having promised that the girl will 
Cy ¢ kindly treated, the bridegroom says “ I am true, and 
lave not touched any other woman. I have not smiled 
ly girl whom I have seen. Your daughter should 
‘smile at any man whom she sees. If she does so, 
drive her back to your house.” In the course of 
marriage ceremonies, the bride is taken to the home 
mother-in-law, to whom she makes a present of _ 
y cloth. The Nyavya (headman) hands a string of i 
beads to the mother-in-law, who ties it a 








Kali or Durga, and each sept possesses a > tie =p 
with a figure of the goddess engraved on it, whic 
usually kept in the custody of the headman. It. ie 
however, frequently pledged, and money-lenders give 
considerable sums on the security of the idol, as the 
Kuruvikkarans would on no account fail to redeem i it. 
When the time for the annual festival of the goddess _ 
draws nigh, the headman or an elder piles up Vigna 
Catiang seeds in five small heaps. He then decides 
in his mind whether there is an odd or even number 
of seeds in the majority of heaps. If, when the seeds 
are counted, the result agrees with his forecast, it is — 
taken as a sign of the approval of the goddess, and — 
arrangements are made for the festival. Otherwise it is 
abandoned for the year. On the day of the festival, nine 
goats and a buffalo are sacrificed. While some cakes — 
are being cooked in oil, a member of the tribe prays 
that the goddess will descend on him, and, taking some 4 
of the cakes out of the boiling liquid, with his palm — 
rubs the oil on his head. He is then questioned by — 
those assembled, to whom he gives oracular replies, 












assemble two or three times in the year at Varad 
palli for worship. The objects of this are three s 
called Mahan Kali, Chamundi, and Mahammiayi, r 
sented by small silver figures, which are mortgaged 1 
 Reddi of the village, and lent by him during these 
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from salt-earth (kii, earth). Kisa further occurs as a 
synonym of the Otattu, or tile-making section of the 
Miyars, and Kaisa Maran as a class of potters in 
‘Travancore. Kiisa is also an exogamous sept of the 
_ Boyas. | 
KuSavan,—The Kusavans are the Tamil potters. 
“The name,” Mr. H. A. Stuart writes,* ‘is said to 
dérived from the Sanskrit word ku signifying earth, 
the material*in which they work, and avan, a personal 
termination. “They wear the sacred thread, and profess 
both Saivism and Vaishnavism. Their ceremonials are 
somewhat like those of the Vellalas. The eating of 
” flesh is permitted, but not widow marriage. Some have 
_ priests of their own caste, while others employ Brah- 
_ mans. Kusavans sometimes officiate as pijaris in 
_ Pidari temples. Their titles are Udayan and Vélan, 
Their stupidity and ignorance are proverbial.” At 
times of census, Kulalan has been returned as a’ 
_ synonym of Kusavan, and Kusavan as an occupational 
~ division of Paraiyans. The Kusavans are divided into 
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him, to create and destroy things daily; so Brahma. 
made him a potter.” a 
In ancient days, the potters made the large pyri- 
1 sepulchral urns, which have, in recent times, been 
vated in Tinnevelly, Madura, Malabar, and else- 
e, Dr. G. U. Pope shows{ that these urns ar 
fioned in connection with the burial of heroes 
kings as late as the eighth century A.D., an 
























fenilées.: one of the sone songs bearing on ‘the subj 


as follows :— 3 
“Oh! potter chief......what toil hath befallen thee 1 
The descendant of the Cora kings........ “ 
Hath gained the world of gods. And so si 
’Tis thine to shape an urn so vast a “es 
That it shall cover the remains of such an onemite © | 


The legend concerning the origin of: oe “ 
classes is narrated in the article on Kummaras. “Te a 
is,” Mr. E. Holder writes,* “supposed by themselves 
that they are descended from a Brahmin father and Sidra 
mother, for the sacrificial earthen vessels, which are now 
made by them, were, according to the Védas, intended 
to be made by the priests themselves. Some of the 
potters still wear the sacred thread, like the Kammalars 
or artisan class. They are generally illiterate, though a 
some of their class have earned distinction as sound 
scholars, especially of late years. The women assist the 
‘men in their work, chiefly where delicacy of execution is + 
needed. On the whole, the potters are a poor class 
compared with the Kammilar class, which includes 
jewellers, metal-workers and wood-workers. Their 
occupation is, on that account, somewhat despised i 
others.” 

The potter’s apparatus is described by Monier 
Williams { as ‘“‘a simple circular horizontal well- -balanced 
fly-wheel, generally two or three feet in diameter, which 
can be made to rotate for two or three minutes by 
slight impulse. This the potter loads with clay, an 
then, with a few easy sweeps and turns of his hands, 
‘moulds his material into beautiful curves and symm 





















e pivot is of hard wood or steel. o 
or the wheel consists of a rounded mass 0: 


with one or two slight depress 
pivot to move in. The wheel is 
id the hand, and then spun rapidl 


expert at throwing, and som 
thin and delicate. The 








KUSAVANS. 


nts bein completed, the fuel | r 
in’ the course of a few hotirs i 


os ique pottery found in cromlechs. It was.as 
the Salem potters use a seed for produe : 


ie to be the seed of Gyrocarpus Jacquink, w 

iso used for making rosaries and necklaces.” At 
hod employed for producing a polish is to rub | 
ace of the baked vessel with the mucilaginou 


> to ea eee" cculgtates Reajuseiiee : “(of a 
yoni). An old potter woman, whom I éxz 
point, explained that the lump r yresen 

manner, the pan coolies at the salt 

pe salt from the pans without | 
esa) ofa small Boog of salt, | on 





taken to the temple, where offerings py u 
tc., are first made, Even the pupils of a 
s, which wore specially made for me, 


veller’s bungalow where I was staying. 
f clay, hollow and painted red and other co 
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ric ‘aud taken to the slaughter-room, 
hod of slaughtering is most appalling. © 


e catches hold of the fore-quarter of the ani 
“ps it from struggling, while the other 
scrotum with so much violence that t 
umbs in a few minutes, after writhing in 
| fashion. The man in charge of the for 


put ‘a handful of salt into the animal’s mouth, ane he 


d hands, the peatitinns peel off the 
Y: : they cut ae the chess 
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The services of the potter are required in connection 
with the marriage ceremonial of many castes. At some 
Brahman marriages, for example, the tali is tied on the 
bride’s neck in the presence of 33 crores (330 millions) 
of gods, who are’represented by a number of variously 
coloured pots, large and small. Ata Lingayat wedding, 
new pots are brought with much shouting, and deposited 
in the room in which the household god is kept. An 
enclosure is made round the bride and bridegroom with 
cotton thread passed round four pots placed at the four 
corners of the marriage pandal. Among the Patnil- 
karans, on the occasion of a wedding, a number of small 

re pots are set up in a room, and worshipped daily 
throughout the marriage ceremonies. The ceremonial 
of breaking a pot containing water at the graveside 
prevails among many classes, ¢.g., Oddés, Toreyas, and 
Paraiyans. 

At the time of the Aruvaththimivar festival, or festi- 
val of the sixty-three saints, at Mylapore in the city 
sof Madras, crowds may be seen returning homeward 

| ' after attending it, each carrying a new pot (chatty), 
which they purchase so as not to go home empty-handed, 
_ At the festival of Tiruvottiyar, stalks of Amarantus 
 gangeticus are in like manner purchased. 
It is noted, in the Gazetteer of the Madura district, 
_ that “a Kusavan can claim the hand of his paternal 
‘aunt’s daughter. Marriage occurs before puberty. The 
_ tali is tied by the bridegroom’s sister, and the usual 
_ bride-price is paid. The ceremonies last three days. 
One of them consists in the bridegroom’s sister sowing 
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Ss in a pot, and, on the last day of the wedding, the - 
ings which have Se are taken with music ts 










labepiciows day.” we 
_ Among the Kusavans, divorce and reovacaaiee 


permissible on mutual agreement, on one party. paying 
to the other the expenses of the latter's original marriage 
ame Ac case came before the High Court: 


ierice, on the ground of ill-treatment, repel her — 
husband the parisam, thereby dissolving the marriage, 
and married another man. ‘ 
The potters are considered to be adepts in the vi 
treatment of cases of fracture. And it is still narrated — 
how one of them successfully set in splints the broken — 
arm of Lord Elphinstone, when Governor of Madras, a 
after the English doctors had given up the job as hope- — : 
less.t “In our village,” it is recorded,{ “cases of — 
dislocations of bones and fractures, whether simple, com- : 
pound, comminuted or complicated, are taken in hand — 
by the bone-setters, who are no other than our pon 
The village barber and the village potter are our surs — 
geons. While the barber treats cases of boils, wounds, 
and tumours, the potter confines himself to cases of — 
fracture and dislocations of bones.” The amateur treat: 
‘ment by the unqualified potter sometimes gives -~" t 
ne cal is known as potter's gangrene. 
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| when it was removed, found that he was. unable 
bend the arm at the elbow-joint. When he was — 


her active or passive, could be obtained at the elbow- 
nt. The lower end of the humerus could be felt to be 
idedly thickened both anteriorly and posteriorly. 
“here had apparently been a fracture of the lower end 
of the humerus. Réntgen ray photographs showed an 
immense mass of callus extending over the anterior 


on ‘the posterior aurtaee of the lower end of the humerus. 
MS, writes as follows.* ‘Cases of gangrene, the 
ay of treatment of fractures by the village ponies 


r These were usually brought when the cule 
sible treatment consisted in amputation well above — 
disease. Two of these cases are indelibly impressed 


The first 
nt was a boy of thirteen. Whilst a student was 
ing the dressings on his admission, the foot came _ 























_ become separated at the knee-joint, zak had 
floor; or, to put it tersely, the man had k 
leg off.” 

In connection with the ‘Tamil proverb “ This is t 
law of my caste, and this is the law of my belly,” th 
Rev. H. Jensen notes * that “potters are never 1 
navas ; but potters at Srirangam were compelled yy 
Vaishnava Brahmans to put the Vaishnava mat 
their foreheads ; otherwise the Brahmans would not 
their pots for the temple. One clever potter, ha 
considered the difficulty, after making the Sa: 
ertbol on his forehead, put a big Vaishnava mark 


pile them up ?” is said by Jensen to have reference 
the pots which are piled up at the potter’s house. 
variant is “What is many days’ work for the pe 
_ is but a few moment's work for him who bi 
= _— g 
- Inthe Madura district, the Kusavans have © 
asa title. 
_ The insigne of the Kusavans, recorded at Ce 
um, is a potter's wheel. 
utikkar.—A name for Dasis in Travancore, 












: Katadi is a Tamil synonym for Maratha (Aré) Dom- 
3 " maras. Kittadi also occurs as the name of a class “of 
| ee rants attached to Kaikdlans. 
Kiattan.—A division of Toda. 
Kittina.—Recorded, in the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, as a sub-division of Nayar. 
Kuttiya.—A sub-division of Kond. 
KuzhalThe name of the flute used by shepherds 
i and Bhake- charmers. It occurs as an exogamous sept 
of Toreyas, the members of which must not hear the 
B | Ygound of this musical instrument when at meals. 
- Kiizhappara—Recorded, in the Travancore 
ie ‘Census Report, 1901, as a sub-division of Nayar. 
Kuzhiyan.—A synonym derived from kuzhi a pit, 
for Thanda Pulayans, in reference to the legend that 
‘they were found emerging in a state of nudity from 


a pit. 


















‘as Census Report, 1901, as being “a Musalman 
te of partly Tamil origin, the members of which are 
ers and betel vine (fer Betle) growers. They 


intermarry with them, and their ‘Tamil contains a Ne 


kayars. In the Tanjore district, the Labbais 
y betel vine cultivators, and are called Kodi 
esis vine people).” ” Inthe Census Report, 








1 to be distinct from the Marakkayars, as they do _ 




















As regards their origin, Colonel W V 


“ 


Tipp Sultan.” 
the historian of Mysore, writes as follows.* 

the end of the first century of the Hejirah, of the | 
part of the eighth century A.D., Hijaj Ben, € G 


doning for ever their native country. Some of t 
landed on that part of the western coast of India c 
the Concan, the others to the eastward of Cape Com 


labbick) corresponding with the English ‘Here 1 
indicating attention on being spoken to [ze., the 
_ ponse of the servant to the call of his master. r 
explanation of the name is that the Labbais were 












“a ‘Muhammadans and Hindus, to whom they cried lab 
ar: are your servants]. Another account says t 








3 Diiring corah (edge) mats ; and other? in diving at the — 
_ pearl and chank fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar. "Tana 
is their home-speech, and they have furnished some fair 
|} Tamil poets. In religion they are orthodox Musalmans. 
| Their marriage ceremony, however, closely resembles 
that of the lower Hindu castes, the only difference being 
t the former cite passages from the Koran, and their — 















irls are not married before puberty. Their titles are 
rakkayan (Marakalar, boatmen), and Ravuttan (a 

“geo 

se soldier). Their first colony appears to have been 

ayalpatnam in the Tinnevelly district.” In the Manual ° 


-shooter) by the Labbais of the Madura essen : 
N. Annandale writes as follows.* ‘‘ While visiting _ 
“i division of Ramnad in the coast of the Madura 














__ covers the base of the wooden tube. The tube it 























— Ssstdctobie trade, although di minished, 
_ Kilakarai and the ports of Burma gand the 
PSewtlements. It is carried on entirely by Muhan 
in native sailing vessels, and a large propticiaal F 
-Musalmans of Kilakarai have visited Penang ; 
Singapore. It is not difficult to find among them m 
who can speak Straits Malay. The local name for th e 
“blow-gun is senguttan, and is derived ih, po 
etymology from the Tamil sen (above) @nd kutu- 
stab). I have little doubt that it is really a co 
tion of the Malay name of the wep . 


and at the other extremity 24 mm. The dia 
the bore, however, is practically the same thro 
viz.,12 mm. Both ends are overlaid with tin, a 
_ breech consists of a solid piece of tin turned on a lath 
and’ pierced, the diameter of the aperture being 

same as that of the bore. The solid tin me 
35 mm. in length, and is continuous. with the foil 


of very hard, e dark wood, apparently t 
al. 







end of the foil which protects the tip < 
on, a lump of mud is fixed on the tube 
‘he ; ornamentation of the weapon is character 
N that it must : have been made i in Nor 
















pal 202 Ue oe, 
pellets of soft clay worked with the fingers immediately 
before use. The use of pellets instead of darts is 
"probably an Indian makeshift. Although a ‘sight’ is 
used in some Bornean blow-guns, I was told, probably 
"correctly, that the lump of mud on the Kilakarai 
specimen had been added in India. I was told that 
it was the custom at Kilakarai to lengthen the tin 
breech of the ‘gun’ in accordance with the capacity 
of the owner's lungs. He first tried the tube by 
blowing a pellet through it, and, if he felt he could blow 
‘through a longer tube, he added another piece of tin 
at the proximal end. The pellet is placed in the mouth, 












let is then worked into the tube with the tongue, and 
propelled by a violent effort of the lungs. No wad- 


unsuitable nature of the missile.” A toy blow-gun 
also figured by Dr. Annandale, such as is used as 
a plaything by Labbai boys, and consisting of a hollow 


! : case, with brass fittings and terminals. 
“| n connection with the dugong (Hadicore dugong), 







s as follows.* “The presence of large glands in | 
rection with the eye afforded some justification for the — * 






rd the tears of the ikandugong (‘ Dugong fish’ 
ul love-charm, Muhammadan fishermen on _ 


iv 
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will not do so unless the ‘fish’s’ throat has b 
in the manner orthodox for warm-blooded animals. 

. common Tamil name for the Dugong is kadz 
(‘sea-pig’); but the fishermen at Kilakarai (Lu 
call it avilliah.” 
Concerning the Labbais of the South Arcot di 

Mr. W. Francis writes as follows.* ‘The Labbai 
often growers of betel, especially round about Nell 
pam, and they also conduct the skin trade of the di 
are petty shop-keepers, and engage in commerce 
ports, Their women are clever at weaving mats 


so are not always iad peaie in appt 
from the Marakkayars, but some of them use th 
turban and waist-cloth, and let their womankin¢ 
almost exactly like Hindu women. In the same 
some Labbais insist on the use of oe 
houses, while others speak Tamil. There s 
owing dislike to the introduction of Hindu | 
domestic ceremonies, and the processions 













habi section. Adhering to the rule of the Koei 
: of them refuse to lend money at interest, but get — 
1 the difficulty by taking a share in the profits derived” 
prpters i in their loans. They are, as a rule, well-to-do, 


















7 ae build himself a moeshillods tiled building, and the 
next to provide himself with gay attire. They seem to 
a prejudice against repairing houses, and prefer 
ting them go to ruin, and building new ones. The 


me Kodikkalkaran Labbais have adopted Hinde’ 
ms in their marriage ceremonies. Thus a bamboo 
up as a milk-post, and a tali is tied round theneck ~ 
f the bride while the Nikkadiva is being read. In — 
ther respects, they practice Muhammadan rites. a 
mncerning the Labbais who have settled in the 
‘province, I gather + that they are ‘an enter-— 
class of traders, settled in nearly all the large | 
They are vendors of hardware and general: 
ants, collectors of hides, and large traders in | 
produce, and generally take up any kind of — 
ative business. It is noteworthy, as denoting the 
nce and pushing character of the race that, in — 

































ayar children, ‘the Koran and: othee 

been published i in the Tamil language, but w 
characters. Concerning these Arab- -Tamil 
gather that “when a book thus written is read, 
hardly possible to say that it is Tamil—it sounds 
Arabic, and the guttural sounds of certain words 
softened down into Arabic sounds. Certain 


but would call such relatives Bhai, 
Since the books are written in Arabic characters, 
bear a religious aspect. The Labbai considers it 
sacred and meritorious duty to publish them, and 
tribute them gratis among the school-going child: 
A book so written or printed is called a kitab, 
than its Tamil equivalent pustagam, and is considered — 
sacred: It commands almost the same respect as the 
Koran itself, in regard to which it has been comm 
‘Touch not with unclean hands.’ A book of a rel 













lly district.” 
Kalima will serve as an example of A 
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 Ladaf.—Recorded, at the census, 1901, as a 

by donyin of Didékula. A corruption of nad-daf (a 
‘cotton-dresser). se 

' Ladar.—It is noted, in the Mysore Census Report, 
1901, that “the Ladars are a class of general merchants, 

- found chiefly in the cities, where they supply all kinds 

_ of stores, glass-ware, etc.” I gather * that the “ Lad or 
ee : Suryavaunshi Vanis say that they are the children of 
_ Surya, the sun. They are said to have come from 
Benares to Maisur under pressure of famine about 700 
years ago. But their caste name seems to show that 
‘their former settlement was not in Benares, but in South _ 
Gujarat or Lat Desh. They are a branch of the.Lad 












_ Lala.—The names of some Bondilis, or immigrants 
from Bandelkand, who have settled in the North Arcot 
rict and other localities, terminate with Lala. Lala 
$0 occurs as a synonym for Kayasth, the writer caste 
Bengal, immigrants from Northern India, who have 


-‘Mahrattas and Lalas—mostly non-Brahman— 
the Holi feast with all sorts of hideousness. 
oungsters of the Lala sect make, in each Beer 









feast singing, chatting, and abusing. Indecuehe anig 
is allowed to be indulged in during the continuange ¢ 
this jolly occasion. At about 1 a.m. on the full, mo 
day, the image of Holika is burnt, and children sit round — 
the embers, and beat their mouths, making a mock 
mourning sound. Tender children are swung over — 
the fire for a second by the fond mothers, and this — 
is believed to remove all kinds of danger from the 
babies.” ey 
* Laligonda.—Recorded, in the Madras Cosa a 
Report, 1901, as Lingayats, consisting of Canarese-~ — 
speaking Kapus or Vakkaligas. 

Lambadi.—The Lambadis are also called Lambani, 
Brinjari or Banjari, Boipari, Sugali or Sukali. By some 
Sugali is said to be a corruption of supari (betel nut), 
because they formerly traded largely therein.* . “The 
Banjaras,” Mr. G. A. Grierson writes,t “are the well-_ 
known tribe of carriers who are found all over Western — 
and Southern India.{ One of their principal sub-castes — 
is ‘known under the name of Labhani, and this name 
(or some related one) is often applied to the whole tribe. _ 
The two names appear each under many variations, such : 
as Banjari, Vanjari, Brinjari, Labhani, Labani, Labana, — 
Lambadi, and Lambani. The name Banjara and its ve 
congeners is probably derived from the | Sanskrit | 
Vanijyakarakas, a merchant, through the Prakrit Vanij- 
jaarad, atrader. The derivation of Labhani or Labani, 
etc., is obscure. It has been suggested that it méar 
salt carrier from the Sanskrit lavanah, salt, —— tl 
; tribe carried salt, but this explanation goes | ugait 


















Lae Manual of the North Arcot district. 
+ Survey of India, IX, 1907. 
t From to the Madras Presidency. $9 a 





that of elsewhere (of which we may take the Labhani 
of Berar as the standard). All these different dialects 

are ultimately to be referred to the language of West- 
‘aa Rajputana. The Labhani of Berar possesses the 
characteristics of an old form of speech, which has 








been preserved unchanged for some centuries. It may 

be said to be based partly on Marwari and partly on 

ie Northern Gujarati.” It is noted by Mr. Grierson thay. 

E the Banjari dialect of Southern India is mixed with’ 

the surrounding Dravidian languages. In the*C€ensus * 

.. Report, 1901, Tanda (the name of the Lambadi. settle, 
“ments or camps), and Vali Sugriva are given as synonyms “ 

: for the tribal name. Vali and Sugriva were two monkéy , 

mentioned in the Ramayana, from whom, the 

ambadis claim to be descended. The legend, as ee 

y Mr. F, ..Mullaly,* is that “ there were two | brothers” 

Mota and dla, descendants of Sugriva. Mola had: rast yh, 

issue, so, being an adept in gymnastic feats, he went with © 

wife Radha, and exhibited his skill at ‘ Rathanatch’ 

re three“rajahs. They were so taken with Méla’s 

1¢ grace and beauty of Radha, and of her 

he ‘nagara or drum, that they asked what they 

em. Mola asked each of the rajahs for a 

yeht adopt himashisson. This request was - 

_M6la adopted three boys. Their na es. 

S Lohia Panchar, and Ratade. These three, 

! ene of time, grew up and married. hess ? 
eldest son of Ratade, started the c 

s the Bhutyas, and from this clan three mino 


sions frown as the Maigavuth, Kuru 
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and Kholas. The Bhutyas form the principal class 
among the ‘Lambadis.” According to another legend,* 
“one Chada left five sons, Mila, Méta, Nathad, Jogda, 
and Bhimda. Chavan (Chauhan), one of the three i 
sons of Mila, had six sons, each of whom originated 
a clan. In the remote past, a Brahman from Ajmir, 
and a Marata from Jétpur in the north of India, formed 
alliances with, and settled among these people, the | 
Marata living with Rathdl, a brother of Chavan. The | 
Brahman married a girl of the latter’s family, and his 
“, ‘offspring, added a branch to the six distinct clans of 
Chavan.. These clans still retain the names of their 
« respective ancestors, and, by reason of cousinship, inter- 
:, “marriage” between some of them is still prohibited. 
«i ‘They do, however, intermarry with the Brahman ee 
-,. Which was distinguished by the name of vail from. 
. “Chavan's family. Those belonging to the Vadtya clan 4 
-™ still wear'the sacred thread. The Marata,",who joined 
**"“the Rathal family, likewise founded an additional branch — 
under the name of Khamdat to the six clans,of the latter, 
who intermarry with none but the former, It is sat 
that from the Khamdat clan are recruited most of the 
Lambadi dacoits. The clan descended from, Mot 
second son of Chada, is not found in the Whysore 
country. The descendants of Nathad, th tl rd, 
livedby catching wild birds, and are known ag - 
Paradi, or Vagri (see Kuruvikkaran). The, fete 
 , people of the Jogi caste. Those belonging. to, th 
<.. Bhimda family are the peripatetic blacksyyithsy alled 
“*Bailu Kammara. The Lambani outcastes composé ; 


a! a tye 








Le 


‘* sub-division, called Thalya, who, like the Holayas, are 
_ drum-beaters, and liv in detached habitafjons.” ee 
7 om : 






s u do not fev in oe large « 
Baniari ilu, ‘nor are their womert dressed as 


at the names Sugali, Lambadi_ ee 
| to be applied to one and the same, 
though a distinction is made. The $ 


who have permanently settled in the d 
adis are those who commonly pass _ thr 








LAMBADIS. 


d with swords or vdticibaclen. 


e wand are the most robust we ever saw in 
dergoing a Sees deal of labour with appare 


ngularly chosen that we have, we are con 
“women; who (not to mention a child at theses b 


1 eight or ten pounds weight in metal or ij 


eir arms.and legs. The favourite ornaments 


e semen that a criminal in iron 
have much more to incommode him tha 
ls deem ornamental and agreeable tre 


, for they are never dispensed 1 
weather. A kind of stomacher, wi 
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ie e } 
the nut or ndse jewel. They pay Hfeele atténtion ig. 
cleanliness; their hair, once plaited, is not combed or 

ned perhaps fot a month ; their bodies or cloths-are | 

Sam washed ; their arms are indeed so encased’ with’ 
ivory that it would be no easy matter to clean them: 
They are chaste and affable; any indecorum offered 
to a Woman ‘would be resented by the men, who have a 
high sense of honour on that head. Some are men,of 
great property ; it is said that droves of loaded bullocks, 
to the number of fifty or sixty thousand, have at different 
times followed the Bhow’s army.” 

The Lambadis of Bellary “ have a tradition among 
thea of having first come to the Deccan from the north 
with Moghul camps as commissariat carriers. Captain 
J. Briggs, in writing about them in 1813, states that, as 
the Deccan is devoid of a single navigable river, and has 
no roads that admit of wheeled traffic, the whole of the 
extensivé jintercourse is carried on by laden bullocks, the 
property Of'the Banjaris.”* Concerning the Lambadis 

of the game district, Mr. Francis writes that “ thee used * 
to live by pack-bullock trade, and they still remember 

_ the names of some of the generals who employed their 
forebears. When peace and the railways came and did 
away with these callings, they fell back for a» time 

“upon crime as a livelihood, but they have now mostly 

“taken to agriculture and grazing.” Some Lambadis 

"are, at the present time (1908), working in the Mysore 

| manganese mines. 

| Writing in 1825, Bishop Heber noted { that *we 

_ passed a number of Brinjarees, who were carrying salt. 

i ae bows, arrows, sword and shield. Even the 
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"vies! strength, we I saw one yount gar sored t 
_ the same manner.” 
a Of the Lambadis in time of war, the Abbé D 
“inform ‘us* that “ they attach themselves. to the a 
where discipline is least strict. They come swar 
in from all parts, hoping, in the general disorder and 
confusion, to be able to thieve with impunity, | Tegel 
make themselves very useful by keeping the market — 
well supplied with the provisions that they have stolen 
on the march. They hire themselves and their large 
herds of cattle to whichever contending party will pay 
them best, acting as carriers of the supplies and baggage 
of the army. They were thus employed, to the number — 
of several thousands, by the English in their last war 
with the Sultan of Mysore. The English, however, had — 
occasion to regret having taken these untrustworthy and 
ill-disciplined people into their service, when they saw 
them ravaging the country through which Fay passed, — 
and causing more annoyance than the while of the — 
: enemy's army.” i 
It is noted by Wilks} that the travelling grain 
merchants, who furnished the English army under 
, Cornwallis with grain during the Mysore war, were — 
"Brinjaris, and, he adds, “ they strenuously objected, first, | 
that ho capital execution should take place without the — 
sanction of the regular judicial authority ; second, that 
they should be punishable for murder. The executions 
to which they demanded assent, or the murders for 
which they were called to account, had their invariable _ 
origin in witchcraft, or the power of commupication| with 
evil spirits. If a child sickened, or a wile was 

















* Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. 
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"It'is recorded by the Rev. J. Cain that ‘many of the 


Lambadis “ confessed that, in former days, it was the 
custom among them before starting out ona journey to 
procure a little child, and bury it in the ground up to the 
shoulders, and then drive their loaded bullocks over the 
unfortunate victim, and, in proportion to their thoroughly 
trampling the child to death, so their belief in a success- 
ful journey increased. A Lambadi was seen repeating a 
number of mantrams (magical formula) over his patients, 
and touching their heads at the same time with a book, 
which was a small edition of the Telugu translation of 
St. John’s gospel. Neither the physician nor patient 
could read, and had no idea of the contents of the book.” 
At the time when human (meriah) sacrifices prevailed 
in the Vizagapatam Agency tracts, it was the regular 
duty of Lambadis to kidnap or purchase human beings 
in the plains, and sell them to the hill tribes for extrava- 
gant prices. A person, in order to be a fitting meriah, 
had to be purchased for a price. 

It is ‘recorded * that not long after the accession of. - 
Vinayaka Deo to the throne of Jeypore, in the fifteenth » 
century, some of his subjects rose against him, but 
he recovered his position with the help of a leader of 
Brinjaris. Ever since then, in grateful recognition, his 


_ descendants have appended to their signatures a wavy 
line (called valatradu), which represents the rope with 
_ which Brinjaris tether their cattle. 






_ The common occupation of the Lambadjs of Mysore _ 





forest tracts difficult of access, sf grain and other produce 
| pee — of which they keep large herds. Lie 






live in detached clusters of rude huts,"called me 
some distance from established villages. some 
-of them have taken of late to agriculture, prety ae 
yet been only partially reclaimed from criminal habit 
The thandas are said to be mostly pitched on hi 
ground affording coigns of vantage for reconnoissance 
predatory excursions. It is common for the Lane 
of the Vizagapatam Agency, during their trade Perera 
tions, to clear a level piece of land, and camp for night, | 3 
with fires lighted all round them. Mr. C. Hayavadana int 
Rao informs me that “ they regard themselves as immune __ 
from the attacks of tigers, # they take certain pre- ia 
cautions. Most of them have to pass through places 
infested with these beasts, and their favourite method 

of keeping them off is as follows. As soon as they 
encamp at a place, they level a square bit of ground, 
and light fires in the middle of it, round which they pass 
the night. It is their firm belief that the tiger will not a 
enter the square, from fear lest it should become blind, 
and eventually be shot. I was once travellihs towards — 
Malkangiri from Jeypore, when I fell in with a ‘party of 
these people encamped in the manner described. At 
that time, several villages about Malkangiri were being — 
‘ravaged by a notorious man-eater (tiger). In the — 
Madras Census Reports the Lambadis are described as" 
a class of traders, herdsmen, cattle-breeders, and cattle- 
lifters, found largely in the Deccan districts, in parts r | 
which they have settled down as agriculturists. In the — 
Cuddapah district they are e said * to be found i in most of BS. 
























jungle produce. a the Vizagapatam district, Mr. C. 
Paddison informs me, the bullocks of the’ L 





* Manual of the Cuddapah district. 





